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Chile

. . . la Patria Chilena, de mitros
y die lauros coronada . . .

[LEONARDO ELIZ]

Chile occupies a narrow strip of land along the Pacific coast of South America,
below the Tropic of Capricorn. Chile's length is thirty times its average width.
The population of Chile numbers about five million, of which one hundred
thousand are Araucanian Indians.

Chilean folklore is primarily Hispanic. The Araucanian Indians still
surviving in the country are too few in number and too remote from the
centers of cultural activities to exercise a marked influence on the national
arts. Araucanian music exists as a heritage from the past, isolated from the
present trends of Chilean folklore. There is much in Araucanian music
which distinguishes it from that of other Indian branches. The Araucanian
scales are not exclusively pentatonic, but contain intervallic divisions
smaller than a semitone. The Araucanian instruments differ in many re-
spects from those of other Indians. The Araucanian reed pipe, the Tru-
truca, which reaches two meters in length, is capable of producing only
one sound, somewhat lugubrious in character. A smaller reed pipe is
called the Pijulka. A unique instrument is the double musical bow, called
the Kunkulkawey which consists of two strips of wood, or two animal
bones, bent with a bowstring and interlocked like a chain of two rings.
The sound is produced by rubbing on the bowstrings. Other musical
instruments used by the Araucanians are the Wada, or Huada, which is
a fruit shell filled with dry seed5 the Killlkull, which is an animal horn,
the Pinkulwey a vertical flute $ and the Kultrun, a flat drum. An illus-
trated description of Araucanian instruments is given by Carlos Isamitt
in his articles published in Volumes I, III, and IV of the Boletin Latino-
Americano de Musica.

The living music of Ghile is essentially Spanish in its inspiration and